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pretty clearly in mind in 1781. The aesthetic problem, as shown by his 
pre-critical lectures on metaphysics and by the passage cited above from 
Reicke, as well as by the considerations presented by Dr. Major, doubtless 
took shape rather on psychological lines. J. H. Tufts. 

University of Chicago. 

Pseudo- Philosophy at the End of the Nineteenth Century. By Hugh Mor- 
timer Cecil. London, The University Press, 1897. — pp. xvi, 308. 
This volume, which is dedicated to Charles Darwin, has for its primary 
object "the refutation of the errors contained in three books — Kidd's 
Social Evolution, Drummond's Ascent of Man, and Balfour's Foundations 
of Belief." The ephemeral nature of these productions is so self-evident to 
the author that he apologizes for discussing them seriously. The justifica- 
tion of the present volume, he thinks, is found in the fact that the popu- 
larity of these books shows that the conflict between science and religion is 
as important now as it has been in the past. Mr. Cecil's position in regard 
to this controversy is very definitely stated in the preface. Theology, he 
believes, should not make itself ridiculous by attacks on science, but 
should take the best that science can give it, and be grateful. " If it is not 
content to do this, theology should leave the hill of reason in possession of 
the enemy, and settle down comfortably and bovinely on the fat plains of 
sentiment below. ' ' 

Mr. Kidd is tersely and vigorously characterized in one of the opening 
paragraphs of the criticism of Social Evolution. ' ' Altogether Mr. Kidd 
appears to have no doubt that he is a man with a mission.' Unfortunately, 
there are certain things which even a man with a mission cannot dispense 
with, if he wishes to bring conviction to the minds of others ; he must have 
a better reasoning faculty than Mr. Kidd's, and he must have, not only 
more knowledge than Mr. Kidd, but he must have acquired that knowledge 
at first instead of at second hand. ' ' The next eighty pages of the book 
give a detailed justification of this estimate of Mr. Kidd's character and 
gifts. The author then brings to light, with considerable skill and not a 
little humor, the unproved assumptions, fallacies, and self-contradictions to 
be found in the Ascent of Man. The criticism of Mr. Balfour's book is 
able and vigorous, though it does not contain anything really new. It 
brings out, however, very clearly the dangers in the method of argument 
adopted in the Foundations of Belief , although it does not do justice to much 
that is valuable in the argument as a whole. Mr. Balfour is recognized as 
having greater ability than his ' fellow irrationalists, ' but this simply in- 
creases his guilt. He is bluntly charged with insincerity, and the whole 
discussion of his work is permeated with this assumption. In characterizing 
the volume, as a whole, one must say that the argument is unduly spun out, 
invariably one-sided, and altogether too personal. Still the book is a clever 
and interesting piece of work, valuable as an uncompromising presenta- 
tion of one point of view. David Irons. 



